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Abstract 
This  study  explored  the  effects  of  illusions,  interdependence,  and  attention  to  alternatives  on 
closeness  in  romantic  relationships.  Specifically,  the  purpose  was  to  compare  short  term  and  long 
term  relationships,  given  that  the  latter  have  been  neglected  in  previous  research.  Twenty-five 
short  term  dating  and  engaged  relationships  and  3 1  long  term  married  and  cohabiting 
relationships  were  compared  on  questionnaires  measuring  each  of  the  above  variables.  Contrary 
to  the  main  hypothesis,  individuals  in  long  term  relationships  did  not  evidence  greater  closeness, 
although  they  did  evidence  greater  strength  of  closeness.  Other  differences  included  more  time 
together  and  greater  illusions  among  dating  couples,  and  less  attention  to  alternatives  among 
married  couples. 
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The  Effects  of  Positive  Illusions,  Interdependence, 
and  Attention  to  Alternatives  in  Closeness  of  Romantic  Relationships 

Attachments  between  individuals  are  often  the  subject  of  cultural  discourse  and  scientific 
study.  Romantic  love  in  particular,  and  sustaining  it,  is  the  frequent  topic  of  books,  songs,  and 
films.  A  great  deal  of  common  wisdom  on  how  to  "succeed"  in  romantic  relationships  is 
delivered  by  friends  and  family  members,  as  well  as  popular  magazines.  In  a  time  of  high 
divorce  rates,  the  preoccupation  has  intensified.  A  variety  of  explanations  for  and  perspectives 
about  divorce  and  other  issues  of  love  have  been  offered  by  the  previously  mentioned  sources, 
and  many  of  these  ideas  are  quite  valuable.  Psychology,  in  turn,  has  augmented  this 
understanding  with  empirically  based  information. 

The  starting  point  for  an  understanding  based  in  psychology  lies  in  the  task  of  defining 
love.  While  many  definitions  exist,  Sternberg's  (1986)  triangular  theory  of  love  has  been 
influential.  The  three  components  in  the  triangular  theory  are  intimacy,  passion,  and 
decision/commitment.  Relationships  evidence  very  different  types  of  love  depending  upon  the 
degree  to  which  each  of  these  three  variables  is  represented  and  considered  significant. 
Infatuated  love,  for  example,  is  classified  as  love  that  is  made  up  of  a  great  deal  of  passion  but 
little  or  no  intimacy  or  decision/commitment.  Consummate  or  complete  love,  according  to 
Sternberg,  develops  when  love  consists  of  all  three  variables.  Sternberg  himself  indicated  that  the 
ease  with  which  love  is  developed  or  maintained  is  dependent  upon  the  particular  relationship, 
and  the  individuals  involved.  Nonetheless,  many  researchers  have  incorporated  measures  of  his 
variables  within  their  studies  of  romantic  love,  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  forces 
that  maintain  love  (e.g.  Drigotas  &  Rusbult,  1992;  Murray  &  Holmes,  1997;  Showers  &  Kevlyn, 
1999). 
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A  somewhat  more  succinct  definition  was  provided  by  Branden  (1988),  who  wrote, 
"Romantic  love  is  a  passionate  spiritual-emotional-sexual  attachment  between  two  people  that 
reflects  a  high  regard  for  the  value  of  each  other's  person"  (p.  220).  Branden's  definition  bears 
an  interesting  similarity  to  Sternberg's  (1986),  also  mentioning  three  distinct  levels  of 
connection.  The  two  definitions  do  differ  in  terms  of  those  components  they  deem  noteworthy  in 
defining  love,  however.  Branden  mentioned  a  spiritual  connection  that  was  not  included  by 
Sternberg.  Furthermore,  Branden  stated  that  passion  is  inherent  to  romantic  love,  and  every 
romantic  relationship  must  consist  of  some  degree  of  spirituality,  emotionality,  and  sexuality. 
Conversely,  Sternberg  stated  that  any  of  the  three  defining  variables  he  used  may  be  of  greater  or 
lesser  importance,  even  nonexistent,  in  a  given  romantic  relationship. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  love  is  a  particularly  complicated  phenomenon,  with  a  high 
rate  of  variability  not  only  in  how  it  is  experienced  by  different  individuals  but  also  in  how  it  is 
defined.  In  scientific  study  of  the  phenomenon,  some  of  this  complexity  is  undoubtedly 
sacrificed.  Although  they  may  have  common  threads,  definitions  of  love  vary  greatly  among 
researchers.  Definitions  of  love  and  related  phenomena  are  also  necessarily  stated  in  more 
concrete  and  specific  terms  in  psychology  than  in  the  private  sector.  Thus,  science  and  society 
may  be  speaking  of  slightly  different  realms  of  experience  in  their  respective  analyses  of 
romantic  relationships. 

In  the  most  positive  sense,  the  contributions  of  scientists  and  popular  culture  come 
together  to  form  a  more  complete  understanding.  Indeed,  the  questions  explored  in  science  often 
have  a  clear  connection  to  a  given  cultural  belief  In  terms  of  quantity,  the  scientific  domain  has 
created  as  significant  a  body  of  research  on  the  subject  of  romantic  love  as  the  greater  society  has 
created  songs,  poems,  philosophies,  and  stories.  While  only  a  few  distinct  areas  of  this  research 
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can  be  the  focus  of  the  current  project,  it  is  worthwhile  to  discuss  the  context  in  which  this 
research  exists. 

It  has  been  clear  through  much  research  that  the  nature  of  romantic  relationships  is  itself 
changing.  Brown  (2000)  indicates  that  the  age  of  first  marriage  was  at  a  record  high  throughout 
the  1990s.  Most  of  this  change  is  accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  couples  who 
cohabit.  Despite  a  rather  dramatic  increase  in  cohabiting  couples,  such  unions  remain  unstable: 
about  half  of  them  are  brought  to  an  end  within  two  years.  Approximately  60%  of  those  that 
continue  eventually  lead  to  marriage.  Although  some  previous  studies  cited  by  the  researcher 
indicated  that  cohabitation  was  a  phase  in  relationships  leading  to  marriage,  this  may  no  longer 
be  the  case,  given  the  low  rate  at  which  they  do  so.  Brown  focused  on  relationship  assessments 
by  the  partners,  and  found  that  positive  assessment  was  correlated  with  staying  together,  but  not 
with  proceeding  to  marriage.  A  number  of  factors  were  found  to  predict  relationship  dissolution, 
including  dissatisfaction  with  the  partner,  infrequent  interaction  with  the  partner,  disagreement 
between  partners,  and  conflictive  resolution  methods.  When  both  partners  expected  that  they 
would  not  marry,  dissolution  was  more  likely  than  when  one  or  both  partners  did  expect  to 
marry.  Interestingly,  when  women  were  dissatisfied  with  their  relationships,  dissolution  became 
significantly  more  likely.  When  men  were  dissatisfied,  progression  on  to  marriage  became 
significantly  less  likely.  Cohabitation  has  recently  become  an  important  part  of  romantic 
relationships,  and  does  not  seem  to  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  marriage,  as  was  once  thought. 

Another  recent  study  discusses  the  importance  of  novelty  in  sustaining  romantic 
relationships  (Aron,  Aron,  Norman,  McKenna,  &  Heyman,  2000).  The  researchers  noted  that 
there  is  a  well-documented  trend  towards  a  decline  in  satisfaction  after  the  early  stages  of 
romantic  relationships,  which  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  habituation  and  boredom.  After 
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developing  a  set  of  related  studies  (including  a  preliminaiy  questionnaire,  a  survey,  and  three 
laboratory  experiments),  the  researchers  demonstrated  that  participating  in  novel  activities 
together  leads  to  a  significantly  greater  sense  of  satisfaction  in  romantic  partners  than  does 
participating  in  a  mundane  activity,  or  no  activity  at  all.  Partners  who  indicated  on  the 
questionnaires  that  they  participated  together  in  novel  activities  on  a  regular  basis  were  also  more 
likely  to  remain  together  for  a  longer  amount  of  time.  This  was  also  true  at  follow  up  for 
individuals  who  had  performed  novel  activities  together  in  the  laboratory  experiments.  The 
laboratory  activities  consisted  of  tasks  that  included  strapping  the  partners  together  at  one  arm 
and  leg.  They  then  had  to  work  cooperatively  to  move  an  object  across  the  room  without  using 
their  hands.  Individuals  assigned  to  the  mundane  activity  slowly  rolled  a  ball  to  each  other  back 
and  forth  across  a  room.  When  compared  later,  the  individuals  in  the  novel  activity  experienced 
greater  satisfaction  than  did  those  who  participated  in  the  mundane  activity.  While  much  of 
popular  culture  indicates  a  sense  that  the  fading  novelty  can  lead  to  dissolution,  this  study 
provides  some  possible  explanations  of  how  and  why  that  happens.  Although  the  researchers 
believe  that  further  exploration  is  needed,  habituation  does  appear  to  play  a  role  in  decreasing 
satisfaction  over  time.  Engaging  in  interesting  activities  as  a  couple  seems  to  counteract  this 
effect,  creating  a  more  fulfilling  relationship. 

Another  team  of  researchers  studied  romantic  love  by  using  attachment  theory  as  a 
fi-amework  for  examining  support-seeking  and  caregiving  in  romantic  relationships  (Collins  & 
Feeney,  2000).  The  researchers  noted  that  attachment  theory  is  especially  relevant  to  romantic 
love  because  it  identifies  individual  differences  that  influence  how  supportive  exchanges 
between  partners  occur  and  how  they  are  experienced.  In  this  way,  attachment  theory  illustrates 
the  importance  of  social  support  and  caregiving,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  development  of  trust 
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and  security.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  how  support-seeking  and  caregiving 
behaviors  are  related  to  perceptions  of  support,  and  how  individual  differences  in  attachment 
influence  the  satisfaction  of  the  partners.  Interestingly,  it  was  found  that  those  individuals 
seeking  support  were  more  direct  in  doing  so  when  they  experienced  their  problem  as  being 
particularly  stressful.  Their  partners  were  most  devoted  and  effective  in  providing  support  under 
these  same  circumstances.  Those  individuals  seeking  support  then  experienced  greater 
satisfaction  with  their  relationship.  In  effect,  it  appears  that  partners  are  most  supportive  of  each 
other  when  that  support  is  most  needed.  Individual  differences  were  also  found  to  have  a  role  in 
support-seeking  and  caregiving:  avoidant  attachment  style  was  correlated  with  seeking  support  in 
an  ineffective  manner,  and  anxious  attachment  was  correlated  with  offering  care  in  an  ineffective 
manner.  These  findings  clarify  how  personality  affects  social  support,  which  complements 
previous  studies  cited  by  the  researchers  that  have  demonstrated  the  importance  of  social  support 
in  sustaining  relationships. 

In  a  similar  vein,  another  group  of  researchers  applied  the  five-factor  model  of 
personality  to  romantic  love  (Bouchard,  Lussier,  &  Sabourin,  1999).  Many  previous  studies  cited 
by  the  researchers  have  indicated  that  specific  personality  factors  can  predict  marital  adjustment. 
The  five-factor  model — including  openness  (referring  specifically  to  an  individual's  openness  to 
experience),  conscientiousness,  extraversion,  agreeableness,  and  neuroticism — has  commonly 
been  recognized  as  a  usefi^l  model  of  personality.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  use  the  five- 
factor  model  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  these  traits  in  predicting  marital  adjustment.  Of 
the  five  traits,  low  neuroticism  (high  stability)  was  found  to  be  the  most  significant  predictor  of 
positive  marital  adjustment.  Thus,  those  partners  who  were  least  neurotic  were  most  likely  to 
remain  together.  Agreeableness,  openness,  and  conscientiousness  were  also  predictive  of  positive 
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adjustment,  but  there  was  no  effect  for  extraversion.  There  was  also  an  interesting  gender 
difference,  as  men's  openness  was  particularly  predictive  of  their  partners'  positive  adjustment, 
but  the  effect  was  not  as  strong  for  women's  openness  and  their  partners'  adjustment.  Personality 
theory,  therefore,  has  clear  applications  for  romantic  relationships. 

The  research  on  romantic  relationships  is  ever  expanding.  Many  different  factors  are 
involved  in  predicting  satisfaction,  dissolution,  and  marriage.  The  previous  research  indicates 
that  cohabitation,  individual  differences,  gender  differences,  attachment  style,  and  personaUty 
factors  are  involved.  While  many  important  issues  in  the  literature  deserve  further  examination, 
the  focus  of  the  current  project  concerns  the  effects  of  positive  illusions,  interdependence,  and 
attention  to  alternatives  on  closeness.  These  factors  were  chosen  because  they  were  of  personal 
interest,  they  relate  directly  to  frequent  topics  of  popular  culture,  and,  as  will  be  discussed  later 
in  more  detail,  these  particular  factors  are  interrelated. 

The  wider  popular  culture  offers  a  variety  of  perspectives  regarding  these  three  issues. 
Some  people  suggest  that  one  must  know  and  accept  all  of  a  person's  characteristics,  good  or 
bad,  to  love  them.  Others  believe  in  love  at  first  sight  and  the  hand  of  fate  in  creating  a  fulfilling 
relationship.  United  States  culture  places  especially  great  value  on  independence,  and  many 
individuals  react  to  the  possibility  of  merging  or  losing  their  identity  in  another  person  with  fear. 
Others  never  seem  to  develop  likes  and  dislikes,  hobbies  or  interests  of  their  own  separate  from 
their  partner.  Some  fear  that  if  their  partner  is  at  all  attentive  to  another  individual,  his  or  her  love 
might  stray.  Still  others  seem  to  feel  that  if  paying  attention  to  someone  else  weakens  love,  it  was 
weak  from  the  beginning.  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  offer  some  explanations  for  these 
cultural  beliefs  by  examining  the  research  and  furthering  it. 
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Illusions 

The  following  studies  about  positive  illusions  indicate  that  moderate  idealization  may 
strengthen  the  relationship.  Positive  illusions  are  defined  as  unrealistic  notions  of  an  individual 
that  their  relationship  or  romantic  partner  is  better  than  most  or  less  susceptible  than  most  to 
disruptive  forces. 

Murray  and  Holmes  (1999)  hypothesized  that  although  it  may  be  important  to 
acknowledge  both  virtues  and  faults  in  one's  partner,  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  virtues  and  diminish  the  importance  of  faults.  They  further  hypothesized  that 
individuals  who  attributed  special  importance  to  their  partners'  virtues,  as  compared  with  those 
who  did  not,  would  experience  greater  well-being,  stronger  positive  illusions  for  the  relationship, 
and  greater  relationship  stability  over  time.  Positive  effects  were  also  hypothesized  for 
individuals  who  directly  downplayed  specific  faults  by  finding  redeeming  qualities  in  the  faults 
themselves  or  by  linking  faults  to  virtues. 

In  the  examination  of  these  hypotheses,  participants  completed  a  series  of  questionnaires 
that  assessed  well-being  and  positive  illusions.  Participants  also  completed  narratives  about  their 
relationships,  descriptions  of  their  own  and  their  partners'  greatest  faults,  and  a  card-sort  of  their 
partners'  virtues  and  faults.  A  year  later,  participants  were  again  contacted  to  ascertain  whether 
their  relationships  had  lasted,  signifying  stability.  Content  analyses  of  the  data  were  conducted, 
and  all  hypotheses  were  supported.  Many  of  the  participants  tempered  their  discussion  of  their 
partner's  faults  by  indicating  that  such  characteristics  were  actually  endearing,  or  not  particularly 
important.  They  similarly  remarked  upon  the  great  importance  of  their  partner's  virtues.  Those 
individuals  who  thus  created  integrated  representations  of  faults  and  virtues  experienced  greater 
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Stability  (were  more  likely  to  still  be  together  after  a  year)  in  their  relationships  as  well  as  greater 
well-being  and  stronger  positive  illusions  about  the  relationship. 

In  an  earlier  study  by  Murray  and  Holmes  (1993),  the  perception  of  faults  and  virtues  in 
one's  partner  was  examined  from  a  different  angle.  The  researchers  noted  that  as  a  function  of  an 
increase  in  interdependence,  partners  become  involved  together  in  new  ways.  That  involvement 
creates  the  potential  for  conflict.  Moreover,  just  as  this  is  happening,  individuals  are  motivated 
not  to  perceive  their  partners  objectively,  but  to  ignore  their  faults  because  the  possibility  for 
uncovering  new  areas  of  conflict  arises  at  a  time  of  growing  closeness  and  commitment.  The 
researchers  argued  that  the  explanation  an  individual  provides  for  a  partner's  behavior  is 
therefore  more  important  than  how  the  partner  actually  behaved.  If  that  explanation  was 
threatened,  it  was  hypothesized  that  individuals  would  reconstruct  it  to  portray  their  partner,  and 
the  relationship  as  a  whole,  in  a  more  positive  light. 

Participants  filled  out  a  series  of  questionnaires  describing  the  general  characteristics  of 
their  current  romantic  relationships.  At  one  point,  they  were  asked  to  describe  the  degree  to 
which  their  partner  instigated  conflict.  Participants  were  influenced  to  describe  their  partner  as  a 
low-conflict  individual  by  the  wording  of  the  possible  choices.  They  were  then  instructed  to  read 
a  journal  article  describing  the  positive  effects  for  intimacy  of  engaging  in  disagreements  and 
working  through  conflicts.  The  journal  article,  which  was  written  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
the  experiment,  was  expected  to  sufficiently  threaten  an  individual's  concept  of  intimacy  in  their 
own  relationships  so  that  he  or  she  would  reconstruct  the  previous  description  of  the  partner. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened.  Those  participants  who  read  the  fictional  article  were 
significantly  more  likely  than  control  group  participants  to  revise  their  original  opinion  that 
conflict  in  their  relationships  was  harmful.  In  both  a  questionnaire  and  a  narrative  filled  out  after 
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reading  the  ailicle,  they  argued  that  conflict  was  important  in  promoting  intimacy.  They  also 
indicated  either  that  their  partner  did  instigate  conflict  or  acknowledged  the  partner's  conflict 
avoidance  but  refuted  or  downplayed  the  importance  of  this  avoidance  in  their  relationship. 
Murray  and  Holmes  thus  concluded  that  the  ability  to  reconstrue  possible  faults  of  the  partner  in 
a  more  virtuous  light  is  an  important  method  of  maintaining  stability  in  the  relationship. 

Murray  and  Holmes  (1997)  also  examined  the  effect  of  relationship  illusions  on 
satisfaction,  love,  and  trust.  Continuously  over  the  course  of  a  relationship,  new  sources  of 
conflict  may  be  encountered  as  the  needs,  priorities,  and  outside  influences  of  a  relationship 
change.  Illusions  may  be  in  place  to  insulate  the  relationship  against  these  conflicts.  Agreement 
between  partners  about  relationship  quality  may  also  be  an  indicator  of  idealization.  A  further 
indicator  may  be  seeing  virtues  in  one's  partner  that  the  partner  does  not  see  in  him  or  herself. 
Because  the  researchers  believed  that  satisfaction  would  fluctuate  more  than  positive  illusions, 
they  argued  that  illusions  should  exert  a  stabilizing  influence  on  the  relationship,  becoming 
especially  critical  when  satisfaction  wavers. 

Bearing  these  ideas  in  mind,  the  researchers  hypothesized  that  participants  would 
evidence  illusions.  Furthermore,  they  predicted  that  individuals  would  be  more  satisfied  in  their 
relationships  if  they  had  more  positive  impressions  of  their  partners,  greater  perceived  control 
over  relationship  stability,  and  greater  optimism.  Secondarily,  they  predicted  that  individuals 
would  be  more  satisfied  as  a  function  of  their  partner's  positive  impression  of  themselves, 
greater  perceived  control  over  relationship  stability,  and  greater  optimism.  By  comparison,  those 
who  did  not  themselves  or  whose  partner's  did  not  evidence  these  positive  illusions  would  be 
less  satisfied  in  their  relationships. 
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All  participants  filled  out  questionnaires  on  relationship  illusions,  love,  satisfaction,  trust, 
conflict,  and  ambivalence.  They  also  rated  their  partner  on  an  interpersonal  qualities  scale;  a 
basis  for  comparing  how  each  partner  saw  the  other.  The  hypotheses  were  supported.  Individuals 
reported  greater  satisfaction,  trust,  and  love  and  less  ambivalence,  less  frequent  conflicts,  and 
less  destructive  conflict  styles  the  more  positive  their  opinions  of  their  partners  were,  the  more 
optimistic  they  were,  and  the  more  control  they  perceived  themselves  as  having.  Overall,  the 
more  idealistic  they  were,  based  upon  the  measures  of  perceived  control,  optimism,  and  partner's 
impressions  of  themselves,  the  more  stable  their  relationships  were. 

This  particular  study  was  noteworthy  because,  unlike  the  previously  described  studies  of 
dating  partners,  it  did  include  married,  engaged,  and  cohabiting  couples.  However,  these  groups 
made  up  slightly  less  than  a  third  of  the  participants.  In  addition,  they  represented  an  older  age 
group  than  the  dating  participants  (average  age  of  30.5  years  compared  with  19.5  years).  The 
duration  of  their  relationships  (average  of  6.5  years),  although  longer  than  those  of  the  dating 
participants  (average  of  19  months),  was  still  relatively  short. 

Murray,  Holmes,  and  Griffin  (1996)  provided  further  support  for  the  benefits  of 
idealization  over  objectivity,  although  they  approached  the  matter  with  a  somewhat  different 
focus.  Despite  the  findings  of  previously  mentioned  studies  indicating  the  importance  of  positive 
illusions  in  predicfing  satisfaction  and  stability  (Murray  &  Holmes,  1999,  1997,  1993),  some 
researchers  (e.g.  Brehm,  1992;  Brickman,  1987)  claim  that  these  effects  are  short-lived.  The 
illusions,  they  argue,  may  serve  a  positive  function  in  the  beginning  but  ultimately  set  the 
individual  up  for  disappointment  when  the  partner  or  relationship  does  not  meet  these  idealized 
expectations.  Despite  these  findings,  Murray  et  al.  (1996)  believed  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
positive  illusions  would  persist,  and  designed  their  study  to  dispel  this  conflict  among  previous 
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research.  They  hypothesized  that  ideahzation  of  the  partner  would  have  self-fulfilhng  effects  as  a 
result  of  the  role  of  idealization  in  protecting  the  individual  from  doubts,  increasing  later 
satisfaction,  and  serving  as  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  in  turning  the  partner  into  the  unique  and 
more  idealized  individual  perceived. 

Participants  completed  descriptions  of  themselves,  their  partners,  their  ideal  partner,  and 
their  image  of  the  typical  partner.  They  also  filled  out  questionnaires  that  measured  relationship 
well-being.  Participants  were  then  contacted  for  a  second  session  five  months  later,  and  a  third 
session  six  months  after  that.  At  the  follow-up  sessions,  those  participants  who  had  remained  in 
their  relationships  were  asked  to  complete  a  shortened  version  of  the  original  well-being 
questionnaire.  The  hypotheses  were  supported.  Relationships  were  more  likely  to  last  and  were 
reported  to  be  more  satisfying  when  partners  idealized  each  other  to  a  greater  extent,  indicating  a 
belief  that  the  partner  or  relationship  was  better  than  most.  Participants  were  not  found  to  end  up 
disappointed  or  disillusioned  as  a  result  of  their  idealizations. 

Although  Murray,  Holmes,  and  Griffin  (1996)  found  that  positive  illusions  did  not  lead  to 
later  disillusionment,  their  study  is  limited  because  they  included  as  participants  only  dating 
individuals  who  had  been  in  their  relationships  an  average  of  19  months.  While  these  participants 
did  not  evidence  disappointment  a  year  later,  they  had  at  that  time  been  dating  an  average  of  less 
than  three  years,  ft  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  positive  effects  of  illusions  do  indeed  wear 
off,  and  only  take  a  longer  period  of  time  to  do  so  than  has  been  allowed  for  in  this  research.  In 
addition,  it  may  be  that  whether  or  not  disillusionment  is  eventually  experienced  depends  on  how 
extreme  the  illusions  are  in  the  beginning. 

A  study  by  Showers  and  Kevlyn  (1999)  examined  the  effects  of  cognitive  organization  of 
information  about  a  partner  on  the  quality  and  outcome  of  the  relationship.  The  researchers 
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examined  two  general  organizational  styles  that  might  impact  the  accessibility  of  positive  or 
negative  thoughts.  Evaluatively  compartmentalized  organization  is  associated  with  uniformly 
negative  or  uniformly  positive  attributes  of  the  self  or  partner  being  grouped  together.  In 
contrast,  evaluatively  integrative  organization  is  associated  with  inclusion  of  both  negative  and 
positive  attributes  of  the  self  or  partner  in  a  grouping.  Furthermore,  previous  research  indicated 
that  the  content  of  partner  descriptions  directly  reflects  an  individual's  information  about  the 
partner,  whereas  the  structure  or  organization  of  that  information  reflects  the  individual's  attempt 
to  cope  with  negative  information  about  the  partner.  The  researchers  also  noted  that  organization 
appears  to  have  very  little  influence  in  the  early  stages  of  a  relationship. 

Based  upon  these  ideas,  the  researchers  made  several  hypotheses.  First,  they  predicted 
that  negative  content  of  partner  descriptions  would  be  associated  with  more  negative  attitudes 
toward  the  partner,  poorer  quality  of  the  relationship,  and  more  negative  attributions  for  a 
partner's  behaviors.  Second,  they  predicted  that  negative  partner  descriptions  would  be 
associated  with  particularly  positive  attitudes  toward  the  partner  when  integratively  organized. 
Conversely,  the  third  hypothesis  stated  that  positive  partner  descriptions  would  be  associated 
with  particularly  positive  attitudes  toward  the  partner  when  compartmentalized.  Given  that 
organization  appears  to  have  little  influence  in  the  early  stages  of  a  relationship,  they  also 
beheved  that  the  effects  for  the  second  and  third  hypotheses  would  be  stronger  in  longer 
relationships.  Finally,  they  predicted  that  compartmentalized  organization  in  newer  relationships 
would  be  associated  with  more  positive  attitudes  about  the  partner. 

The  study  included  participants  who  had  been  in  an  exclusive  relationship  of  at  least  three 
month's  duration.  During  the  first  session,  they  completed  a  card-sort  task  providing  information 
about  the  content  of  their  knowledge  about  the  partner.  Participants  received  40  cards,  20  with 
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negative  adjectives  and  20  with  positive  adjectives  written  on  them.  While  considering  their 
partner,  participants  grouped  the  cards  together  according  to  which  traits  of  their  partner 
belonged  together.  Independent  raters  scored  the  completion  of  the  card-sort  for 
compartmentalized  or  integrated  organization,  judging  the  cognitive  organization  of  the 
participant  according  to  how  many  traits  the  participant  actually  used  in  the  card  sort,  and  how 
positive  and  negative  traits  were  grouped  (together  or  apart).  Information  about  attitudes  toward 
the  partner,  attributions  for  the  partner's  behavior,  and  overall  evaluations  of  the  relationship 
were  assessed  in  questionnaire  format.  During  the  second  session,  participants  completed  the 
same  process  but  described  themselves  rather  than  their  partners.  All  hypotheses  were  supported, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  organization  of  information  about  a  partner  moderates  the  association 
between  content  of  beliefs  and  love,  attributions  for  a  partner's  behavior,  and  relationship 
quality.  Although  not  strictly  defined  as  illusions  in  their  study.  Showers  and  Kevlyn  (1999)  thus 
added  further  support  to  the  idea  that  objectivity  in  perceiving  the  partner  is  not  associated  with 
high  relationship  quality. 

In  evaluating  the  previously  reviewed  studies,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  possible  that 
those  individuals  who  evidence  illusions  may  in  some  cases  simply  be  that  content  and  truly 
have  all  their  needs  met  by  their  relationship.  Even  in  those  relationships  where  it  is  certain  that 
illusions  are  present,  this  does  not  imply  that  the  partners  are  completely  oblivious  to  reality. 
Rather,  these  illusions  exist  at  some  point  on  a  continuum  between  complete  knowledge  and 
acceptance  and  blind  infatuation.  Overall,  the  research  indicating  the  benefits  of  idealizing  both 
the  romantic  partner  and  the  relationship  itself  is  compelling,  but  further  examination  is  needed. 
The  effects  of  positive  illusions  in  dating  relationships  are  reasonably  well  understood,  but  they 
may  not  generalize  to  married  relationships  of  longer  duration. 
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Interdependence 

Cognitive  interdependence  theory  provides  a  description  of  the  process  of  increasing 
closeness  in  romantic  relationships.  Two  individuals  are  said  to  move  to  greater  interdependence 
as  they  think  of  their  partner,  and  their  relationship,  as  being  more  integral  to  their  lives.  In  the 
early  stages  of  a  relationship,  the  individuals  think  of  their  identities  as  more  distinct,  but 
gradually  come  to  a  more  collective  view.  It  is  at  this  point  that  they  are  said  to  be 
interdependent. 

Interdependence  and  commitment  was  the  focus  in  a  study  by  Agnew,  Van  Lange, 
Rusbult,  and  Langston  (1998).  According  to  the  theory  of  interdependence,  dependence  on  the 
partner  increases  to  the  extent  that  the  individual  is  satisfied  in  the  present  relationship,  has  a 
high  investment  in  the  present  relationship,  and  does  not  perceive  more  attractive  alternatives  for 
new  relationships.  This  is  part  of  the  model  developed  by  Rusbult  (1983),  which  declares  that 
rewards,  costs,  and  comparison  level  of  the  relationship  determine  the  level  of  satisfaction. 
Satisfaction,  investments  in  the  relationship,  and  the  quality  of  alternatives  determine 
commitment,  which  then  determines  stability.  Using  this  model,  the  researchers  hypothesized 
that  more  committed  individuals  will  spontaneously  use  plural  pronouns  more  often  in  describing 
their  relationships,  indicating  the  connection  between  interdependence  and  commitment.  They 
further  hypothesized  that  more  committed  individuals  will  believe  that  the  partner  is  more 
integral  to  the  self  and  to  everyday  life  (i.e.,  the  relationship  is  integral  in  making  life  meaningftil 
and  enjoyable). 

All  participants  filled  out  an  open-ended  questionnaire  assessing  their  thoughts  about 
their  relationship  and  were  then  asked  to  rate  the  positive  or  negative  quality  of  each  thought  on 
a  six-point  scale.  Another  questionnaire  was  used  to  measure  cognitive  interdependence  and  to 
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collect  other  related  information  about  the  relationship  (e.g.,  how  integral  it  was  perceived  to  be 
to  the  participant's  life).  They  also  completed  a  questionnaire  measuring  commitment.  The 
researchers  found  that  commitment  level  was  significantly  related  to  cognitive  interdependence. 
Individuals  who  were  more  committed  also  exhibited  more  frequent  plural  pronoun  usage  in 
describing  their  relationships. 

While  Agnew  et  al.  (1998)  provided  useful  information  regarding  the  connection  between 
commitment  and  interdependence,  it  is  uncertain  how  this  connection  is  refined  over  time.  The 
researchers  studied  solely  dating  individuals  who  had  been  in  their  relationships  particularly 
briefly,  with  an  average  of  only  1 1  months.  The  effects  noted  in  this  study  may  alter  as 
relationships  continue. 

Another  study  relevant  to  interdependence  theory  dealt  with  decisions  to  break  up  with  a 
romantic  partner  as  a  function  of  dependence  (Drigotas  &  Rusbult,  1992).  The  dependence 
model  proposes  that  a  decision  to  maintain  or  to  end  a  relationship  is  related  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  individual  feels  dependent  upon  that  relationship.  In  other  words,  when  the  most 
important  needs  of  the  individual  cannot  be  met  outside  the  relationship,  he  or  she  is  said  to  be 
dependent  on  the  relationship,  and  is  therefore  less  likely  to  end  it.  Dependence  is  related  to 
satisfaction,  which  is  achieved  when  the  individual's  minimum  expectations  for  the  relationship 
are  exceeded.  This  concept,  need  satisfaction  dependence,  was  examined  in  two  related  studies. 

In  the  first  study,  it  was  hypothesized  that  need  satisfaction  dependence  would  be  greater 
among  participants  who  remain  together  as  compared  with  those  who  break  up.  This  prediction 
was  tested  over  the  course  of  eight  weeks.  Participants  completed  a  number  of  questionnaires 
each  week.  Information  obtained  included  dating  involvement,  break  ups,  duration  of  the 
relationship,  and  a  measure  of  need  satisfaction  dependence,  which  rated  intimacy,  sexual 
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involvement,  emotional  involvement,  companionship,  and  intellectual  involvement  in  the 
relationship.  They  found  that  need  satisfaction  dependence  predicted  breakup  status. 

The  researchers  expanded  on  these  findings  in  a  second  study  (Drigotas  &  Rusbult, 
1992).  In  addifion  to  the  measures  used  in  the  first  study,  the  second  included  global  assessments 
of  satisfacfion  and  quality  of  alternative  partners.  The  researchers  also  added  an  assessment  of 
whether  people  who  ended  their  relationships  reported  one  or  multiple  alternatives.  They 
changed  the  measure  of  need  satisfaction  dependence,  as  well.  Rather  than  providing  a  list  of 
factors  presumed  to  be  most  central  to  ongoing  relationships  in  the  rating  questionnaire,  a  pretest 
was  conducted.  Participants  in  the  pretest  indicated  that  intimacy,  sexual  involvement,  emotional 
involvement,  companionship,  security,  and  self-worth  were  the  factors  most  central  to  a 
relationship.  The  participants  were  therefore  asked  to  rate  these  factors,  rather  than  those  used  in 
the  first  study.  Otherwise,  the  procedure  was  identical  to  that  of  the  first  study.  The  changes 
served  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  need  satisfaction  dependence  in  predicting  stability.  It  was 
found  that  measures  of  need  satisfaction  dependence  predicted  decisions  to  break  up  or  remain 
together  more  accurately  than  global  satisfaction  and  perceived  quality  of  alternatives,  thus 
supporting  the  hypotheses. 

The  two  studies  by  Drigotas  and  Rusbult  (1992)  contributed  to  the  current  understanding 
of  need  satisfaction  dependence,  but  they  do  not  indicate  how  the  effects  alter  over  time.  The 
researchers  did  not  pursue  these  changes,  nor  did  they  include  longer  term  relationships. 

A  study  by  Sprecher  (1999)  focused  on  how  romantic  partners  view  their  love  as 
changing  over  time.  The  researcher  cited  theoretical  perspectives  indicating  that  love, 
satisfaction  and  associated  feelings  should  increase  early  in  the  relationship  and  then  plateau  or 
even  decline  over  time.  Put  in  terms  of  learning  theory,  the  partner's  behavior  or  presence 
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becomes  less  rewarding  as  habituation  effects  arise.  According  to  the  model  of  self-expansion, 
these  emotions  decrease  as  partners  adjust  to  each  other,  falling  into  a  routine  in  which  each 
offers  the  other  fewer  opportunities  for  further  self-expansion.  Conflicting  research  on  the  matter 
indicates  that  individuals  tend  to  be  influenced  by  their  theories  about  relationship  development 
in  their  evaluation  of  their  current  relationships.  For  example,  when  they  reach  a  certain  stage  of 
commitment  (exclusive  dating,  marriage,  etc.),  the  typical  linear  thinking  style  leads  people  to 
believe  that  as  they  make  another  step  in  terms  of  greater  commitment,  their  relationship  is 
improving  over  time.  Sprecher  believed  that  these  effects  would  override  those  predicted  by 
learning  theory  and  the  self-expansion  model. 

Therefore,  Sprecher  (1999)  hypothesized  that  participants  at  every  wave  of  a  longitudinal 
study  would  perceive  their  love,  commitment,  and  satisfaction  as  greater  than  it  was  previously. 
Furthermore,  she  predicted  that  the  reported  increase  would  be  greater  than  actual  change.  A 
second  hypothesis  was  that  couples  who  break  up  would  perceive  that  their  love,  commitment, 
and  satisfaction  decreased  in  the  period  just  before  the  breakup.  Third,  the  researcher 
hypothesized  that  as  participants  perceived  their  love,  commitment,  and  satisfaction  as  increasing 
over  time,  these  factors  would  in  fact  increase  and  the  couple  would  be  more  likely  to  remain 
together  than  others  who  did  not  perceive  such  increases. 

Both  members  of  dating  couples  participated.  During  the  first  session,  they  completed  a 
series  of  questionnaires  assessing  love,  commitment,  and  satisfaction.  In  each  of  the  remaining 
four  sessions  they  again  completed  these  questionnaires.  Beginning  at  the  second  session  (6 
months  after  the  first;  the  third  through  the  fifth  sessions  were  each  one  year  apart),  they  also 
filled  out  a  questionnaire  about  their  subjective  perceptions  of  changes  in  the  relationship. 
Couples  who  had  broken  up  were  asked  to  respond  for  the  period  just  before  the  breakup. 
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The  first  hypothesis  was  supported;  participants  who  remained  in  their  relationships  did 
in  fact  beheve  that  their  love,  commitment,  and  satisfaction  increased  between  each  wave  of  the 
study.  Sprecher  ( 1 999)  acknowledged  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  idealistic  ways  in  which  people 
perceive  their  relationships,  or  to  changes  in  how  people  define  love  (and  related  emotions) 
which  lead  them  to  believe  previous  love  was  different  and  lesser.  As  per  the  second  hypothesis, 
those  individuals  who  broke  up  at  some  point  during  the  study  later  reported  a  decrease  in  love 
and  related  emotions  directly  prior  to  the  breakup.  Support  for  the  third  hypothesis  was  also 
garnered,  and  positive  beliefs  and  optimism  correlated  with  an  increase  in  relationship  stability. 
Interestingly,  those  who  began  the  study  in  longer-term  relationships  were  more  likely  to  remain 
together  throughout  the  course  of  the  study.  Thus,  it  seems  as  though  the  longer  partners  are 
together,  the  longer,  in  general,  that  they  will  remain  together. 

Although  not  explicitly  related  to  cognifive  interdependence,  Sprecher' s  (1999)  study 
indicates  that  the  cognitive  style  used  to  assess  one's  relationship  has  important  implications  for 
safisfaction  and  stabihty.  Furthermore,  while  Sprecher  did  not  find  evidence  for  negative  effects 
described  by  learning  theory  and  the  self-expansion  model,  they  are  possible  explanations  for 
those  cases  in  which  breakups  do  occur.  If  that  is  indeed  the  case,  this  information  conflicts  with 
the  theory  of  interdependence,  which  indicates  that  closeness  leads  to  greater  satisfaction  rather 
than  habituation  and  stagnation  of  personal  growth.  In  addition,  the  effects  of  believing  one's 
relationship  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  improvement  as  it  progresses  may  be  different  in  longer, 
married  relationships. 
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Attention  to  Alternatives 

Attention  to  alternatives  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  an  individual  notices  potential 
alternative  partners.  The  studies  detailed  below  indicate  that  those  who  actively  ignore 
alternatives  experience  higher  satisfaction  and  stability  in  their  romantic  relationships. 

Miller  (1997)  noted  that  people  use  many  different  strategies  to  ensure  harmony  in  their 
relationships,  leading  to  an  overall  idealized  view  of  their  partners  and  the  partnership  itself 
Previous  research  indicates  that  the  effort  put  forth  to  preserve  the  relationship  does  not  stop  with 
mere  idealization,  however;  individuals  also  must  actively  ignore  their  alternatives  in  order  to 
remain  content.  While  it  is  common  sense  that  alternatives  to  one's  current  partner  must  be 
noticed  to  influence  one's  security,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  explicit  assessment  of  these 
alternatives  is  less  common  on  the  whole  among  those  who  are  already  fairly  secure.  Fiske 
(1993)  assumed  that  people  are  "motivated  tacticians"  who  devote  attention  to  those  individuals 
who  most  satisfactorily  fulfill  their  wants  and  needs.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  individuals 
whose  needs  are  satisfied  by  their  current  relationship  will  be  more  secure  and  devote  less  time 
to  any  assessment  of,  or  even  notice,  potential  alternative  partners. 

Based  on  this  research.  Miller  (1997)  hypothesized  that  higher  satisfaction,  commitment, 
and  investments  would  all  be  correlated  with  reduced  attention  to  alternatives.  Furthermore,  he 
predicted  that  reduced  attention  to  alternatives  would  be  correlated  with  relationship  longevity. 
Participants  in  dating,  cohabiting,  and  married  relationships  were  asked  to  fill  out  a  series  of 
questionnaires.  They  filled  out  information  on  demographics,  and  questionnaires  were  used  to 
assess  satisfaction,  perceptions  of  alternatives  (e.g.,  how  the  partner  compares  with  alternatives, 
ease  of  finding  another  partner),  attentiveness  to  alternatives,  investment  in  the  current 
relationship,  commitment,  and  relationship  adjustment.  Three  weeks  later,  as  many  of  these 
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participants  as  could  be  recruited  were  involved  in  an  individual  laboratory  study  that  they  did 
not  know  was  connected  to  the  survey.  In  this  session,  they  were  asked  to  view  slides  of 
advertisements  from  magazines,  supposedly  for  the  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  marketing 
techniques.  A  third  of  these  slides  included  male  models,  a  third  female  models,  and  a  third 
advertisements  for  products  that  did  not  include  models.  Participants  were  first  asked  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  pictures,  looking  as  long  as  they  liked,  and  then  were  asked  to 
look  at  each  one  again,  rating  the  attractiveness  of  the  people  or  product  and  their  interest  in 
meeting  the  people  or  using  the  product.  Skin  conductance  was  measured  simultaneously.  Five 
weeks  after  this  session,  a  follow-up  was  done  to  see  if  participants  were  still  with  their  original 
partners. 

Three  measures  of  attentiveness  to  alternatives  were  gathered:  self- report  questionnaire 
responses,  time  spent  looking  at  the  slides  of  models,  and  skin  conductance  level  while  looking 
at  the  models.  As  expected,  satisfaction,  commitment,  and  investment  in  the  relationship  were 
negatively  correlated  with  attention  to  alternative  relationships,  although  this  was  a  weaker  effect 
in  the  skin  conductance  level  measure.  Furthermore,  participants  who  were  attentive  to 
alternatives  believed  that  they  had  a  greater  number  of  alternatives  to  their  current  relationship, 
and  perceived  those  alternatives  to  be  more  attractive  than  inattentive  participants  did.  With 
respect  to  the  questionnaire  data,  those  participants  who  were  married  showed  a  trend  of  having 
the  lowest  attention  to  alternatives.  Similarly,  during  the  laboratory  study,  those  who  were  dating 
exclusively  one  partner  spent  the  least  amount  of  time  looking  at  the  slides.  Overall,  the 
hypotheses  were  supported  and  inattention  to  alternatives  was  found  to  be  a  good  predictor  of 
satisfaction  and  stability. 
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This  Study  is  noteworlhy  in  that  it  included  married  participants,  although  married  and 
cohabiting  participants  made  up  only  24%  of  the  sample  together.  The  married  participants  had 
been  together  an  average  of  just  over  four  years.  Particularly  unusual  in  the  research  on  the 
subject,  a  comparison  was  made  between  casual  dating,  exclusive  dating,  and  married 
individuals.  No  statistical  significance  was  found  for  the  differences  between  these  groups, 
although  that  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  small  group  size.  Further  research  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  course  of  these  effects. 

A  study  by  Simpson,  Ickes,  and  Blackstone  (1995)  dealt  with  perceptions  of  a  partner's 
thoughts,  but  included  the  issue  of  attentiveness  to  alternatives.  Empathic  accuracy,  or  the 
accuracy  with  which  partners  can  infer  each  other's  thoughts  and  feelings,  was  of  interest.  In 
previous  research,  a  high  level  of  empathic  accuracy  among  partners  was  found  to  be  an 
indicator  of  openness,  satisfaction,  communication  and  overall  healthy  functioning  of  a 
relationship.  There  are  times,  however,  when  a  decrease  in  empathic  accuracy  is  indicative  of 
healthy  functioning.  Previous  research  has  indicated  that  individuals  are  motivated  to 
misperceive  their  partner's  thoughts  and  feelings  if,  in  a  particular  situation,  accuracy  might 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  relationship. 

The  hypothesis,  therefore,  was  that  partners  who  discuss  the  possibilities  for  relationships 
with  attractive  alternative  partners  (threatening  situation)  should  display  low  empathic  accuracy 
for  each  other's  thoughts  and  feelings.  Furthermore,  partners  engaged  in  closer  relationships 
were  expected  to  make  the  effort  to  maintain  closeness  by  protecting  themselves  from  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  possible  alternative  partners.  Exposure  to  attractive  alternatives,  closeness 
between  partners,  and  insecurity  were  expected  to  be  associated  with  greater  perceived  threat  and 
less  empathic  accuracy.  Partners  with  greater  empathic  accuracy  who  were  placed  in  less 
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threatening  situations  were  expected  to  experience  greater  relationship  stabiHty.  However,  the 
researchers  also  suspected  that  a  great  disparity  in  empathic  accuracy  between  partners  could 
also  be  harmful.  For  example,  if  one  individual  is  more  insightful  into  the  partner's  thoughts  and 
feelings,  the  partner  may  feel  and  in  fact  be  more  vulnerable  to  manipulation.  It  was  therefore 
predicted  that  similar  levels  of  empathic  accuracy  between  partners  would  moderate  the 
potentially  negative  effects  of  especially  low  empathic  accuracy. 

In  their  examination  of  these  hypotheses,  Simpson  et  al.  (1995)  asked  both  members  of 
dating  couples  to  evaluate  the  physical  and  sexual  attractiveness  of  a  group  of  local  men  and 
women  who  were  supposedly  available  for  dating.  Before  this  evaluation,  closeness  of 
relationships,  level  of  insecurity  about  relationship  stability,  and  other  relationship-based 
measures  were  assessed  by  a  series  of  questionnaires  for  each  couple.  Individuals  watched  a 
video  of  the  attractive  and  relatively  unattractive  alternatives  of  both  men  and  women  and  were 
instructed  to  indicate  the  points  during  the  video  at  which  they  had  a  particular  thought  or 
feeling,  what  it  was,  and  how  positive  or  negative  it  was.  Afterwards,  each  individual  watched 
the  video  again,  but  the  tape  was  stopped  at  each  point  when  their  partner  had  indicated  a  thought 
or  feeling,  and  were  asked  to  infer  what  their  partner  had  been  thinking.  Four  months  later,  all 
participants  were  contacted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  they  were  still  dating. 

The  scoring  of  the  thoughts  written  by  participants  while  watching  the  videos  indicated 
that  partners  who  viewed  more  attractive  alternatives  reported  greater  perceived  threat,  as  did 
more  insecure  and  emotionally  closer  partners.  This  effect  was  cumulative,  such  that  the  greatest 
perceived  threat  was  experienced  by  those  individuals  who  rated  more  attractive  alternatives, 
were  more  insecure,  and  were  closer  to  their  partners.  Furthermore,  these  participants 
demonstrated  less  empathic  accuracy  than  those  who  experienced  a  lesser  perceived  threat. 
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Those  partners  who  displayed  comparable  levels  of  empathic  accuracy,  predicting  with 
equivalent  accuracy  what  their  partner  had  been  thinking  when  they  stopped  the  tape,  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  have  maintained  the  relationship  four  months  after  the  first  phase  of 
the  study.  Therefore,  it  was  more  important  to  stability  for  couples  to  display  similar  levels  of 
empathic  accuracy  than  it  was  to  display  particularly  high  levels,  in  keeping  with  the  final 
hypothesis.  Along  with  the  information  regarding  empathic  accuracy,  Simpson  et  al.  (1995)  have 
provided  significant  evidence  for  the  negative  effects  of  having  to  attend  to  alternative 
relationship  partners,  particularly  those  viewed  as  attractive. 

A  somewhat  older  study  by  Simpson  (1987)  examined  the  importance  often  different 
factors  in  keeping  a  relationship  together.  Simpson  also  examined  the  causes  of  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  emotional  distress  following  a  break  up.  On  the  basis  of  earlier  research,  Simpson 
hypothesized  that  ten  factors  would  render  relationships  less  likely  to  dissolve  and  more 
vulnerable  to  emotional  distress  if  dissolution  did  occur.  Internal  factors  include  high  satisfaction 
with  the  relationship,  pronounced  closeness,  long  duration,  and  the  presence  of  sexual  activity. 
External  factors  include  poor  actual  alternatives,  poor  imagined  alternatives,  the  belief  that  a 
satisfactory  alternative  partner  cannot  be  easily  found,  and  the  exclusive  dating  of  the  one 
partner.  Individual  difference  factors  include  low  self-monitoring  and  a  restricted  orientation  to 
sexual  relations,  meaning  non-existent  or  inhibited  sexual  activity. 

In  his  study,  Simpson  (1987)  only  included  individuals  who  were  dating  at  the  time,  but 
were  not  engaged  or  married.  Participants  filled  out  a  series  of  questionnaires  designed  to 
examine  each  of  the  ten  factors  in  Simpson's  hypothesis.  Three  months  later,  participants  were 
contacted  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  data  about  relationship  stability  (whether  they  were  still 
dating  the  same  person)  and  intensity  and  duration  of  emotional  distress  (measured  by  a 
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questionnaire).  All  ten  of  the  examined  factors  predicted  greater  stability  of  the  relationship  and 
greater  emotional  distress  if  a  break  up  did  occur.  Five  of  the  factors  continued  to  remain 
significant  when  the  effects  of  the  other  nine  factors  were  controlled,  or  partial ed  out.  These 
included  satisfaction,  duration  of  the  relationship,  sexual  nature  of  the  relationship,  exclusivity  of 
the  relationship,  and  restricted  or  inhibited  orientation  to  sexual  relations  (less  likely  to  engage  in 
sexual  relations  earlier  in  the  relationship,  less  likely  to  engage  in  sexual  experimentation,  etc). 
Gender  differences  were  found  for  only  one  factor:  restricted  orientation  to  sexual  relations.  Men 
tended  to  adopt  a  less  restricted  orientation  to  sexual  relations  than  did  women. 

This  study  provides  useful  information  about  some  of  the  factors  involved  in  relationship 
stability.  In  particular,  it  is  interesting  that  Simpson  (1987)  did  not  find  attentiveness  to 
alternatives  to  be  one  of  the  significant  factors  predicting  stability.  While  the  other  studies  should 
not  be  discounted  on  this  basis,  it  certainly  indicates  that  other  factors  have  a  significant  function 
in  maintaining  relationships.  In  general,  this  group  of  studies  indicate  that  inattentiveness  to 
alternatives  and  perceived  unavailability  of  alternatives  both  contribute  to  an  increase  in 
satisfaction  and  stability  in  relationships. 
Conclusions 

These  studies  taken  together  provide  an  interesting  and  informative  picture  of  romantic 
relationships  and  their  stability.  There  is  significant  evidence  that  longevity  of  relationships  is 
not  a  simple  result  of  knowing  the  partner  deeply  and  truly  and  accepting  their  faults 
unconditionally.  Rather,  it  seems  that  illusions  for  the  relationship,  level  of  interdependence,  and 
attention  to  alternatives  all  are  related  to  both  satisfaction  and  stability.  These  three  factors, 
moreover,  are  closely  interconnected.  For  example,  one  group  of  researchers  (Agnew,  Van 
Lange,  Rusbult,  &  Langston,  1998)  indicated  that  failure  to  notice  more  attractive  ahematives  for 
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new  relationships  contributes  to  interdependence.  According  to  Murray  and  Holmes  (1993),  one 
of  the  reasons  that  romantic  partners  develop  positive  illusions  is  that  they  help  to  preserve  the 
relationship  as  the  individuals  become  increasingly  interdependent,  interacting  together  in  new 
ways  that  might  otherwise  lead  to  conflict. 

Despite  these  important  contributions  from  the  literature,  no  research  study  is  perfect,  and 
some  significant  limitations  should  be  discussed.  First  of  all,  each  of  the  studies  reviewed  was 
implemented  on  college  campuses  and  used  undergraduate  students  as  participants,  and  in  each 
study  the  average  age  was  21  or  younger.  The  vast  majority  of  the  relationships  consisted  of 
dating  and  possibly  cohabitation  rather  than  marriage  or  even  engagement.  Although  a  few 
studies  did  include  married  individuals,  they  constituted  in  most  cases  only  a  small  to  moderate 
percent  of  the  sample  (24%,  Miller,  1997;  31%,  Murray  &  Holmes,  1997;  35%,  Murray,  Holmes, 
&  Griffin,  1996;  4.9%,  Showers  &  Kevlyn,  1999).  In  most  of  the  studies,  the  participants  were 
made  up  strictly  of  dating  individuals  (Agnew,  Van  Lange,  Rusbult,  &  Langston,  1998;  Drigotas 
&  Rusbult,  1992;  Murray  &  Holmes,  1999;  Murray  &  Holmes,  1993;  Simpson,  Ickes,  & 
Blackstone,  1995;  Simpson,  1987).  The  study  by  Sprecher  (1999)  included  only  dating 
participants  at  the  beginning,  although  some  had  married  by  the  end  of  the  study  (29%). 

Furthermore,  a  limited  number  of  these  relationships  had  gone  on  for  more  than  a  year,  if 
that  long  (e.g.,  1 1  months,  Agnew  et  al.,  1998;  15.3  months,  Murray  &  Holmes,  1999).  Most  of 
the  studies  were  also  demographically  limited.  For  example,  in  Sprecher's  (1999)  study,  98%  of 
the  participants  were  Caucasian,  and  87%  were  of  middle  or  upper-middle  class.  Similarly,  27% 
of  the  participants  in  a  study  by  Murray  and  Hoknes  (1993)  were  men.  All  of  these 
characteristics  combine  to  establish  significant  cause  for  concern  that  the  findings  may  not 
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generalize.  Married  couples  (particularly  in  longer  relationships)  and  people  beyond  the  college 
years  have  been  neglected  in  this  research. 

In  proceeding  with  future  research,  it  is  worthwhile  first  of  all  to  note  some  of  the  studies 
that  did  include  some  married  participants.  Although  these  findings  are  based  on  a  small  number 
of  participants,  it  is  interesting  that  Miller  (1997),  for  example,  found  the  married  participants  to 
be  the  most  committed.  Showers  and  Kevlyn  (1999)  indicated  that  organizational  style  of 
information  about  one's  partner  has  little  effect  during  the  early  stages  of  the  relationship, 
providing  further  evidence  for  important  changes  across  the  course  of  the  relationship.  Murray 
and  Holmes  (1997)  found  that  dating  couples  rated  their  partners  more  positively  and  believed 
themselves  to  have  more  control  over  potential  difficulties  in  their  relationships  than  did  married 
couples.  Considering  the  fact  that  such  positive  illusions  have  been  found  to  correlate  with 
greater  relationship  satisfaction  and  stability,  it  is  possible  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  these  effects 
after  marriage.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  couples  in  the  study  by  Murray  and  Holmes 
(1997)  had  only  been  married  for  an  average  of  about  six  years.  Perhaps  the  effects  are  more 
positive  in  longer-term  marriages. 

As  much  as  the  previous  research  reviewed  has  clarified  a  number  of  issues,  it  also  leads 
to  further  questions,  especially  regarding  married  relationships.  Married  couples  by  definition 
seem  more  committed  to  their  relationships,  more  satisfied  and  experience  lengthier 
relationships.  Nonetheless,  divorce  rates  are  high.  Although  they  seem  to  have  stabilized  in  the 
past  few  years,  the  number  of  marriages  ending  in  divorce  remains  a  rather  daunting  48%  (Cyr, 
2000).  Perhaps  different  factors  affect  stability  in  marriages  as  compared  with  dating 
relationships,  or  perhaps  the  same  factors  have  an  effect  but  at  different  rates  or  in  a  different 
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Whatever  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  present  understanding  of  satisfaction  and  stabiUty  in 
long  term  romantic  relationships  is  far  less  sophisticated  than  that  of  dating  relationships.  The 
next  step  in  understanding  these  processes  is  to  examine  how  well  these  effects  generalize  to 
other  populations  beyond  the  scope  of  the  college  setting,  particularly  to  longer  term  cohabiting 
and  married  relationships. 

The  objective  of  the  current  study  is  to  compare  the  previously  neglected  group  of 
married  and  cohabiting  individuals  of  an  older  age  with  college-aged  students  in  dating 
relationships.  To  that  end,  the  two  distinct  groups  will  fill  out  measures  of  the  three  factors  of 
focus  in  the  study:  positive  illusions,  interdependence,  and  attention  to  alternatives.  The  two 
groups  will  be  compared  on  these  measures  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  how  the  three  factors 
function  in  longer  relationships.  No  hypotheses  are  formed  with  regards  to  these  measures,  as  too 
little  information  is  provided  by  the  previous  research  to  predict  the  course  of  these  influences 
over  time.  As  a  result,  this  part  of  the  study  will  be  strictly  exploratory  in  nature.  All  participants 
will  also  fill  out  a  measure  of  closeness  and  the  two  groups  will  be  compared.  The  primary 
hypothesis  is  that  individuals  in  longer  term  relationships  will  evidence  greater  closeness  with 
their  relationships  than  dating  individuals. 

Method 
Participants 

There  were  56  participants  in  all,  including  25  college  aged  participants  and  3 1  older 
individuals.  The  college  students  consisted  of  22  women  and  3  men,  primarily  in  dating 
relationships,  although  four  were  engaged.  Their  average  age  was  21.88  years,  and  the  average 
age  of  their  partners  was  23  years.  All  were  recruited  from  Sweet  Briar  College.  These 
participants  had  been  involved  with  their  romantic  partners  for  1.3  years,  on  average.  The  older 
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group  consisted  of  16  men  and  15  women,  primarily  in  inarried  relationships,  although  four  were 
cohabiting.  Their  average  age  was  44  years,  and  the  average  age  of  their  partners  was  44.32 
years.  They  were  recruited  from  both  Sweet  Briar  College  faculty  and  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
researcher.  These  participants  had  been  involved  with  their  romantic  partners  for  18.6  years,  on 
average.  Participants  were  offered  no  compensation,  although  those  recruited  from  introductory 
psychology  courses  received  credit  for  their  participation. 
Procedure 

Packets  containing  a  letter  explaining  the  study,  a  consent  form,  and  a  series  of 
questionnaires  were  sent  out.  The  researcher  recruited  student  participation  by  going  to 
undergraduate  psychology  courses  at  Sweet  Briar  College,  and  asking  friends  and  acquaintances 
for  their  participation.  The  older  group  of  people  in  longer  term  relationships  were  recruited  from 
among  faculty  on  campus  via  campus  mail,  and  packets  were  sent  out  to  relatives,  friends,  and 
acquaintances  of  the  researcher. 

All  participants  filled  out  a  series  of  questionnaires  (see  Appendix).  The  Relationship 
Closeness  Inventory  (RCI;  Berscheid,  Snyder  &  Omoto,  1 989)  was  used  to  measure  closeness, 
stability,  and  other  related  aspects  of  romantic  relationships.  The  RCI  has  been  used  in  several  of 
the  studies  previously  reviewed  (Miller,  1997;  Showers  &  Kevlyn,  1999;  Simpson,  Ickes,  & 
Blackstone,  1995;  Simpson,  1987).  A  few  modifications  were  made  in  order  to  make  the 
questionnaire  more  applicable  to  both  groups  of  participants;  including  issues  of  job-related  work 
rather  than  just  schoolwork,  for  example.  The  Optimism  Scale  (Murray  &  Holmes,  1997)  was 
the  measure  of  positive  illusions.  Interdependence  was  measured  with  the  Inclusion  of  Other  in 
the  Self  scale  (lOS;  Aron,  Aron  &  Smollan,  1992).  The  lOS  was  used  by  the  group  of 
researchers  in  a  previously  reviewed  study  (Agnew,  Van  Lange,  Rusbult,  &  Langston,  1998). 
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Finally,  attention  to  alternatives  was  measured  with  the  Attentiveness  to  Alternatives  Index, 
which  was  also  used  in  previously  reviewed  research  (Miller,  1997). 

The  questionnaires  were  put  together  without  their  titles.  Although  participants  were  told 
that  group  differences  were  of  interest,  rather  than  individual  differences,  they  were  not  told 
specifically  which  variables  were  being  measured  until  the  study  was  concluded.  At  that  point, 
those  who  had  indicated  an  interest  in  hearing  about  the  results  of  the  study  were  informed  more 
specifically  about  the  issues  of  interest  and  the  findings. 
Scoring 

The  Relafionship  Closeness  Inventory  (RCI,  Berscheid  et  al.,  1989)  contains  three 
different  subscales,  which  refer  to  different  ways  in  which  the  participant  is  in  contact  with  the 
partner.  The  first  component,  frequency  of  contact,  concerns  the  amount  of  time  that  individuals 
report  spending  alone  together  over  the  course  of  a  week.  The  amount  of  time  was  converted  to 
minutes,  and  assigned  a  code  from  1  to  10  (0-12  minutes  is  coded  1,  973-1200  minutes  is  coded 
10).  The  second  component,  diversity  of  contact,  refers  to  the  variety  of  different  activities  that 
the  participant  and  the  partner  perform  together.  Thirty-eight  different  activities  are  listed,  and 
the  participants  checked  off  the  applicable  activities.  The  number  of  activities  was  then  assigned 
a  code  (0  checks  is  coded  1,  31-38  checks  is  coded  10).  The  final  component  is  strength  of 
contact,  referring  to  the  overall  strength  of  closeness  with  the  partner.  Participants  rated  how 
influential  their  partners  were  on  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  behavior,  and  how  much  their 
partner  affected  their  future  plans  and  goals,  both  on  seven  point  Likert  scales.  The  lowest 
possible  score  for  each  of  the  three  measures  is  1,  and  the  highest  is  10,  with  an  overall  RCI 
score  range  from  3  to  30. 
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The  Optimism  Scale  (Murray  &  Holmes,  1997)  consists  of  sixteen  different  statements 
that  are  rated  by  the  participant  on  a  nine  point  Likert  scale.  The  participants  rated  the  different 
statements  according  to  whether  they  felt  the  events  were  more,  less,  or  equally  likely  to  occur  in 
their  own  relationship  as  compared  with  their  impression  of  the  typical  relationship  of  the  same 
duration.  Statements  include  such  issues  as  the  Hkelihood  of  the  participant  and  their  partner 
continuing  to  grow  close,  the  relationship  leading  to  dissolution  or  divorce,  and  the  partners 
always  remaining  important  to  each  other.  Response  scores  could  range  from  16  to  144.  A  higher 
score  represented  more  positive  illusions  for  the  relationship. 

The  Inclusion  of  Other  in  the  Self  Scale  (lOS,  Aron  et  al.,  1992)  consists  of  seven 
different  sets  of  two  circles  which  interlock  to  different  degrees.  Participants  reported  which  set 
of  circles  they  felt  best  represented  the  degree  to  which  they  had  merged  with  their  partners.  The 
first  set  of  circles  indicated  that  the  partners  were  separate,  and  the  seventh  indicated  that  they 
had  almost  completely  merged.  The  possible  response  range  was  from  1  to  7,  and  a  higher  score 
thus  represented  greater  interdependence. 

The  Attention  to  Alternatives  Index  (Miller,  1997)  consists  of  six  different  statements 
regarding  the  awareness  that  the  participants  have  of  potential  alternative  partners  and  their 
attractiveness.  Participants  rated  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  distracted  by  other  people 
they  find  attractive,  flirt  with  other  individuals,  and  so  on,  on  a  five  point  Likert  scale  (1,  never, 
to  5,  always).  The  possible  response  range  was  fi-om  6  to  30,  with  30  representing  the  highest 
level  of  attention  to  alternatives. 

Results 
General  Results 
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Descriptive  statistics  were  calculated  for  the  sample,  including  all  variables,  as  shown  in 
Table  1.  The  mean  score  for  the  RCl  (possible  range  of  3-30)  was  17.64  (SD  =  3.51).  For  the 
subgroups  of  frequency,  diversity,  and  strength  (possible  range  of  1-10),  the  mean  scores  were 
5.95  (SD  =  2.47),  5.95  (SD  =  1 .30),  and  5.77  (SD  =  1 .75)  respectively.  For  the  Optimism  Scale, 
the  measure  of  illusions  (possible  range  of  16-144),  the  mean  score  was  73.66  (SD  =  9.00).  The 
mean  score  of  the  lOS  (possible  range  of  1-7)  was  4.70  (SD  =  1.40).  The  mean  for  the  Attention 
to  Alternatives  Index  (possible  range  of  6-30)  was  1 1.38  (SD  =  2.42).  For  complete  listings  of 
descriptive  statistics,  please  see  Table  1  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  section. 

A  general  correlation  matrix  for  all  variables  was  also  computed,  as  shown  in  Table  2, 
and  several  significant  effects  were  found.  The  Optimism  Scale  was  negatively  correlated  with 
the  length  of  time  the  partners  had  known  each  other,  r  (54)  =  -0.447,  p  <  0.05  and  been  involved 
with  each  other,  r  (54)  =  -0.424,  p  <  0.05,  demonstrating  that  as  partners  knew  and  were  involved 
with  each  other  longer,  positive  illusions  decreased.  The  Optimism  Scale  was  positively 
correlated  with  the  frequency  of  contact  dimension  of  the  RCI,  r  (54)  =  0.403,  p  <  0.05,  and  thus 
as  time  spent  together  increased,  so  did  positive  illusions. 

The  lOS  was  positively  correlated  with  the  strength  of  contact  dimension  of  the  RCI,  r 
(54)  =  0.461,  p  <  0.05,  demonstrating  that  interdependence  increased  with  strength  of  closeness. 
The  lOS  was  also  negatively  correlated  with  the  Attention  to  Alternatives  Index,  r  (54)  =  -0.539, 
P  <  0.05.  As  interdependence  increased,  attention  to  alternatives  decreased.  The  Attention  to 
Alternatives  Index  was  also  negatively  correlated  with  the  length  of  time  the  partners  had  been 
involved  r  (54)  =  -0.383,  p  <  0.05.  Thus,  as  partners  were  involved  together  longer,  attention  to 
alternatives  decreased. 
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There  was,  of  course,  a  positive  correlation  between  the  RCI  and  its  dimensions  of 
frequency,  diversity  and  strength;  r  (54)  =  0.795,  2  <  0.05;  r  (54)  =  0.661,  2  <  0.05;  and  r  (54)  = 
0.404,  2  <  0.05,  respectively.  The  two  components  of  frequency  and  diversity,  however,  were 
also  positively  correlated,  r  (54)  =  0.430,  p  <  0.05.  Thus,  as  partners  spent  more  time  together, 
they  also  engaged  in  a  greater  variety  of  activities  together.  There  were  no  other  correlations 
between  the  components  of  the  RCI.  Frequency  was  also  negatively  correlated  with  the  length  of 
time  the  partners  had  known  each  other,  r  (54)  =  -0.429,  p  <  0.05,  and  been  involved  with  each 
other,  r  (54)  =  -0.379,  p  <  0.05.  Thus,  the  longer  partners  had  known  each  other  and  been 
involved,  the  less  time  they  spent  together  on  a  weekly  basis. 

Strength  was  positively  correlated  with  the  length  of  time  partners  had  known  each  other 
r  (54)  =  0.541,  p  <  0.05,  and  the  length  of  time  partners  had  been  involved  with  each  other  r  (54) 
=  0.541,  p  <  0.05.  The  longer  partners  had  known  each  other  and  been  involved,  the  greater  their 
strength  of  closeness  was. 

A  t-test  revealed  one  difference  for  gender.  The  strength  scores  of  the  RCI  were  higher 
for  men:  (M  =  5.108,  SD=  1.505  for  women;  M- 7.053,  SD=  1.471  for  men)  t  (54) -4.612,  p  < 
0.05. 
Was  Closeness  Greater  in  Long  Term  Relationships? 

A  t-test  comparing  the  RCI  scores  of  the  dating  and  married  participants  demonstrated  no 
overall  significance  for  closeness:  t  (54)  =  0.146,  p  >  0.05.  Analyses  of  the  components  of  the 
RCI  demonstrated  significance  for  frequency,  (M  =  6.920,  SD  =  2.827  for  dating;  M  =  5.161,  SD 
=  1.828  for  married)  t  (54)  =  2.813,  p  <  0.05;  and  for  strength,  (M  =  4.840,  SD  =  1.375  for 
dating;  M  =  6.516,  SD  =  1.671  for  married)  t  (54)  =  -4.033,  p  <  0.05;  but  not  for  diversity,  t  (54) 
=  0.275,  p  >  0.05.  Thus,  dating  individuals  spent  more  time  together  than  married  individuals, 
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but  married  individuals  demonstrated  greater  strength  of  closeness  than  dating  individuals. 
Dating  and  married  individuals  demonstrated  approximately  the  same  degree  of  variety  in  their 
shared  activities. 
Were  There  Other  Differences  Between  Long  and  Short  Term  Relationships? 

Two  separate  correlation  matrices,  one  for  dating  and  engaged  individuals  (N=25)  and 
one  for  married  and  cohabiting  individuals  (N=31),  demonstrated  several  differences,  as  shown 
in  Tables  3  and  4,  respectively.  A  negative  correlation  was  found  between  the  Attention  to 
Alternatives  Index  and  the  lOS  for  both  the  dating  participants,  r  (24)  =  -0.645,  p  <  0.05,  and  the 
married  participants,  r  (30)  =  -0.359,  p  <  0.05.  The  Attention  to  Alternatives  Index  was 
significantly  negatively  correlated  with  diversity  for  the  dating  participants,  r  (24)  =  -0.544,  p  < 
0.05,  but  not  for  married  participants,  r  (30)  =  0.217,  p  >  0.05.  Thus,  attention  to  alternatives 
decreased  as  partners  engaged  in  a  wider  variety  of  activities  together,  but  only  in  the  shorter 
term,  dating  relationships. 

There  was  also  a  significant  positive  correlation  between  the  lOS  and  strength  of 
closeness  for  the  dating  participants,  r  (24)  =  0.618,  p  <  0.05,  but  not  for  married  participants,  r 
(30)  =  0.258,  p  >  0.05.  For  dating  individuals,  interdependence  increased  with  greater  strength  of 
closeness,  but  this  did  not  hold  true  for  married  individuals. 

There  was  also  a  positive  correlation  between  frequency  and  diversity,  r  (30)  =  0.466,  p  < 
0.05,  and  between  the  RCI  and  strength,  r  (30)  =  0.483,  p  <  0.05,  for  married  participants.  This 
demonstrates  that  there  was  an  increase  in  variety  of  shared  activity  as  married  individuals  spent 
more  time  together.  Also,  as  overall  closeness  increased,  so  did  strength  of  closeness,  but  only 
for  married  individuals.  No  other  correlation  for  either  group  was  significant. 
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Further  t-tests  revealed  a  few  more  differences  between  the  groups.  The  Optimism  Scale 
scores  were  significantly  higher  for  the  dating  individuals:  (M  =  77.400,  SD  =  9.069  for  dating; 
M  =  70.645,  SD  =  7.851  for  married)  t  =  (54)  2.986,  2  <  0.05.  The  Attention  to  Alternatives 
Index  scores  were  also  significantly  higher  for  dating  individuals:  (M  =  12.280,  SD  =  2.441  for 
dating;  M  =  10.645,  SD  =  2.184  for  married)  t  =  (54)  2.642,  p  <  0.05.  The  married  and 
cohabiting  individuals  had  both  (in  months)  known  each  other  significantly  longer  than  the 
dating  and  engaged  individuals  [(M  =  31.640,  SD  =  36.602  for  dating;  M  =  255.065,  SD  = 
126.901  for  married)  t  =  (54)  -8.509,  p  <  0.05]  and  been  involved  together  longer  [(M  =  15.320, 
SD  =  15.266  for  dating;  M  =  223.161,  SD  =  131.438  for  married)  t  =  (54)  -7.850,  p  <  0.05].  No 
other  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  two  groups. 

Discussion 

This  study  explored  the  effects  of  illusions,  interdependence,  and  attention  to  alternatives 
on  closeness  in  romantic  relationships.  Given  that  married  individuals  were  neglected  in  much  of 
the  research  previously  reviewed,  this  study  focused  on  comparing  short  and  long  term 
relationships  with  respect  to  these  variables.  Several  interesting  differences  were  found.  Dating 
individuals  evidenced  significantly  greater  positive  illusions  than  did  married  individuals,  and 
this  factor  therefore  appears  to  diminish  in  importance  over  time  as  a  stabilizing  influence  on 
relationships.  Attention  to  alternatives  was  also  greater  for  dating  individuals.  Given  that  the 
factors  have  previously  been  found  to  be  related  (Murray  &  Holmes,  1993),  perhaps  the  stronger 
positive  illusions  exhibited  by  dating  individuals  help  to  moderate  the  possible  destabilizing 
effects  of  their  greater  attention  to  alternatives. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups 
with  respect  to  interdependence.  Interdependence  therefore  does  not  appear  to  increase  over 
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time,  which  is  puzzling  given  that  there  was  a  negative  correlation  between  interdependence  and 
attention  to  alternatives  for  both  groups  of  participants.  Attention  to  alternatives,  as  previously 
mentioned,  was  lower  in  married  couples  than  dating  couples,  and  with  the  negative  correlation 
one  would  expect  interdependence  to  increase  for  this  group.  It  is  possible  that  this  effect  was  not 
found  because  the  relationships  examined  were  either  very  short  term  or  had  been  going  on  quite 
some  time;  there  were  not  many  in  the  midrange.  Thus,  interdependence  may  have  a  nonlinear 
effect  on  romantic  relationships.  Regardless,  this  is  an  interesting  effect  that  merits  further  study 
before  any  confident  claims  may  be  made. 

The  main  hypothesis  of  the  study  was  that  closeness  would  increase  over  time,  and  it 
should  therefore  be  greater  among  the  married  group  of  participants.  There  was,  however,  no 
significant  difference  between  groups  on  the  RCI  scores,  and  the  hypothesis  was  not  supported. 
Upon  closer  scrutiny,  there  were  differences  for  two  of  the  three  subscales  of  the  RCI;  frequency 
of  contact  (amount  of  time  spent  together)  was  significantly  greater  for  dating  individuals,  and 
strength  of  contact  was  significantly  greater  for  married  individuals.  This  finding  has  important 
ramifications,  because  the  RCI  taps  into  closeness  as  well  as  related  relationship  phenomena, 
including  satisfacfion  and  commitment  (Berscheid,  et  al,  1989).  Satisfaction  and  commitment 
are  both  best  reflected  by  the  strength  component,  according  to  the  developers,  and  thus  these 
variables  were  found  to  increase  over  time,  in  support  of  the  main  hypothesis.  In  order  to  assess 
these  effects  more  clearly,  however,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  conduct  a  longitudinal  study.  It  is 
interesfing  that  diversity  was  approximately  the  same  for  both  groups,  demonstrating  that  both 
married  and  dating  individuals  engage  in  the  same  degree  of  variety  of  shared  activity. 

One  particularly  intriguing  finding  involved  the  frequency  component  of  the  RCI. 
Frequency  was  negatively  correlated  with  the  length  of  time  partners  knew  each  other  and  had 
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been  involved  romantically.  These  data  suggest  that  people  spend  less  time  together  the  longer 
they  know  each  other.  Perhaps  as  people  move  past  the  early  stages  of  getting  to  know  each 
other — and  their  time  alone  is  diminished  with  the  addition  of  children  and  other 
responsibilities — it  is  no  longer  necessary  or  possible  to  spend  so  much  time  together.  It  is  also 
important  to  consider  that  the  RCI  instructs  respondents  to  report  the  amount  of  time  they  spend 
alone  together.  This  may  be  a  relative  term,  given  that  individuals  with  children  are  unlikely  to 
have  much  time  completely  separated  from  their  children.  Nonetheless,  they  may  have  the 
opportunity  for  shared  experience  not  represented  by  the  amount  of  time  they  are  actually  alone 
together,  and  therefore  the  frequency  score  may  be  artificially  low  for  these  individuals.  There 
remains  the  conflicting  possibility  that  partners'  whose  time  together  is  never  quite  separate  from 
their  children  may  not  get  the  same  benefits  of  shared  experience  as  those  without  such 
responsibilities.  Given  that  the  presence  of  children  was  not  reported  in  this  study,  further 
research  into  this  matter  is  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  these  effects. 

Frequency  was  also  positively  correlated  with  the  Optimism  Scale,  the  measure  of 
illusions,  demonstrating  that  positive  illusions  increase  as  partners  spend  more  time  together.  The 
Optimism  Scale  was  also  negatively  correlated  with  both  the  length  of  time  partners  knew  each 
other  and  were  involved  with  each  other,  however.  This  suggests  that  positive  illusions  weaken 
over  the  course  of  the  relationship,  and  yet  they  strengthen  with  more  time  spent  together. 
Apparently  there  is  an  important  difference  between  spending  time  together  on  a  daily  or  weekly 
basis  and  knowing  or  being  involved  together  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Perhaps  there  is  an 
interaction,  such  that  increased  illusions  resulting  from  spending  time  together  on  a  daily  basis 
would  moderate  the  decrease  in  illusions  over  time.  Further  research  is  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  these  effects  with  greater  clarity,  however. 
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The  total  score  of  the  RCI  was  also  positively  coirelated  with  each  of  the  three  subscales. 
As  parts  of  a  whole,  one  would  expect  a  certain  degree  of  correlation  between  the  components 
and  the  overall  score.  There  was  also  a  positive  correlation  between  frequency  and  diversity  for 
married  participants,  which  is  unsurprising  given  that  individuals  who  engage  in  a  particularly 
diverse  variety  of  activities  would  indeed  be  expected  to  spend  a  particularly  great  amount  of 
time  together.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that  this  effect  was  not  found  for  dating  participants,  and 
the  amount  of  time  they  spend  together  does  not  seem  to  have  an  effect  on  the  variety  of  shared 
activities. 

The  strength  component  of  the  RCI  was  also  positively  correlated  with  the  lOS,  the 
measure  of  interdependence.  Given  that  strength  of  closeness  is  related  to  commitment,  this 
result  indicates  that  interdependence  increases  with  commitment,  which  is  to  be  expected. 
Interdependence  was  also  negatively  correlated  with  the  Attention  to  Alternatives  Index,  which 
supports  the  logical  assumption  that  interdependence  is  unlikely  to  increase  so  long  as  one 
remains  attentive  to  other  potential  partners.  This  effect  was  found  for  both  groups  of 
participants,  demonstrating  that  interdependence  increases  with  decreased  attention  to 
alternatives  across  the  course  of  relationships. 

The  Attention  to  Alternatives  Index  and  the  diversity  component  of  the  RCI  were 
negatively  correlated,  but  only  for  dating  individuals.  Attention  to  alternatives  increased  as  the 
diversity  of  activities  performed  together  decreased,  which  is  intriguing  given  that  this  effect  was 
not  found  for  the  frequency  of  interaction  between  partners.  Perhaps  greater  diversity  of  activity 
reduces  boredom  in  the  relationship,  which  in  turn  might  otherwise  have  caused  the  partners' 
attention  to  wander.  It  is  also  possible  that  greater  diversity  of  shared  activities  results  in  a 
smaller  number  of  activities  which  one  partner  is  participating  in  alone — a  situation  in  which  that 
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partner  might  then  be  more  likely  to  meet  and  interact  with  a  greater  number  of  potential 
alternative  partners. 

There  was  also  one  significant  gender  difference:  strength.  Men  were  found  to  have 
greater  strength  of  closeness,  which  is  related  to  commitment,  than  were  women.  This  is 
particularly  interesting  given  the  stereotype  in  popular  culture  of  men's  fear  of  commitment,  but 
perhaps  that  fear  only  extends  so  far  and  is  then  overcome.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  only 
three  participants  in  the  dating  group  were  men.  It  therefore  remains  uncertain  how  this  gender 
difference  changes  over  time. 
Directions  for  Future  Research 

While  this  study  revealed  some  interesting  information,  no  study  is  perfect,  and  a 
significant  confounding  exists  in  the  current  study.  Participants  in  the  dating  and  engaged  group 
of  participants  were  significantly  younger  and  had  been  involved  a  significantly  shorter  amount 
of  time  than  the  married  and  cohabiting  participants.  In  order  to  isolate  the  factors  of  interest,  age 
and  time  involved  should  be  held  constant,  in  future  research,  while  only  the  type  of  relationship 
is  varied.  This  will  clarify  the  differences  found  in  the  current  study. 

There  are  also  several  findings  worthy  of  further  investigation.  Interdependence  clearly 
interacts  with  attention  to  alternatives,  as  found  in  previous  research  as  well  as  the  current  study 
(e.g.,  Agnew,  Van  Lange,  Rusbult,  &  Langston,  1998),  but  the  nature  of  this  relationship  is 
complex.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  study  how  the  amount  of  time  partners  spend  together  on  a 
weekly  basis  changes,  and  the  interaction  with  how  long  they  have  known  each  other  and  been 
involved  together.  The  effects  of  other  responsibilities,  such  as  raising  children,  caring  for  other 
relatives,  and  careers  should  be  given  particular  attention.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  study 
the  course  of  positive  illusions  in  greater  depth,  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  precise 
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nature  of  how  illusions  weaken  over  time,  but  strengthen  with  more  time  spent  together.  The 
negative  correlation  between  attention  to  alternatives  and  diversity  of  shared  activities  similarly 
deserves  closer  scrutiny. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  limitation  of  this  study  was  the  use  of  the  RCI.  Although 
according  to  the  developers  of  the  scale  (Berscheid,  Snyder,  &  Omoto,  1989),  the  RCI  is  a 
measure  of  closeness  and  related  phenomena,  including  commitment  and  satisfaction,  it  would 
have  been  more  useful  for  the  purposes  of  evaluation  to  use  two  distinct  measures,  one  for 
commitment  and  one  for  satisfaction.  That  might  also  have  an  effect  on  the  gender  difference 
found  for  strength  of  closeness,  which  therefore  merits  further  investigation. 

The  focus  of  the  study  was  to  attend  to  the  previously  neglected  group  made  up  of 
married  and  cohabiting  individuals  in  longer  term  relationships,  and  progress  has  been  made  in 
understanding  the  differences  between  short  and  long  term  relationships.  Other  groups,  however, 
have  been  neglected.  There  were  very  few  men  in  the  dating  group  of  participants.  Although 
such  data  was  not  collected,  participants — particularly  those  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
researcher — were  largely  from  a  middle  class,  professional  background,  and  the  vast  majority 
were  Caucasian.  Before  these  findings  can  be  generalized,  a  more  diverse  population  must  be 
studied.  The  confounding  differences  of  age  and  length  of  time  participants  were  involved  should 
also  be  controlled  so  that  results  may  be  attributed  solely  to  the  type  of  relationship. 

The  alterations  discussed  above,  using  different  measures  and  holding  constant  the  age 
and  length  of  time  individuals  were  involved,  are  not  expected  to  greatly  change  the  findings 
reported  in  the  current  study,  but  greater  detail  of  information  would  likely  result.  Illusions 
would  probably  remain  greater  among  dating  individuals,  therefore  remaining  attributable  to 
commitment  and  other  factors  differing  between  dating  and  married  relationships.  The  effect 
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would  probably  weaken  with  participants  of  an  age  beyond  college,  or  those  who  had  been 
dating  for  a  long  time.  It  is  expected  that  illusions  decrease  over  time,  creating  a  stabilizing 
influence  in  the  early  part  of  the  relationship.  Married,  cohabiting,  and  dating  individuals  who 
have  all  been  involved  with  their  partners  for  many  years  would  therefore  all  have  decreased 
illusions  as  compared  with  those  involved  only  briefly.  Interdependence  would  likely  increase, 
but  this  factor  is  the  least  well  understood  in  its  application  beyond  the  scope  of  the  type  of 
relationships  previously  studied.  Attention  to  alternatives  is  expected  to  decrease  as  individuals 
remain  together  longer.  Although  the  greater  commitment  of  married  or  cohabiting  relationships 
might  lead  to  particularly  diminished  attention  to  alternatives,  the  difference  as  compared  to  the 
level  exhibited  in  dating  relationships  is  not  expected  to  be  great. 

Several  homosexual  relationships  were  also  included  in  the  sample,  but  separate  analyses 
were  not  conducted  for  these  individuals  given  their  small  number  (4).  It  would  be  interesting  to 
pursue  the  matter,  however,  and  determine  whether  the  factors  involved  in  the  current  study  have 
similar  effects  in  heterosexual,  homosexual,  and  bisexual  relationships.  It  would  be  of  further 
interest  to  examine  these  particular  factors  with  another  type  of  relationship  as  well:  friendship. 

Overall,  romantic  relationships  and  the  factors  that  contribute  to  satisfaction  and  stability 
therein  is  a  fascinating  and  complicated  field  of  study.  The  specific  issues  of  this  study  clearly 
demonstrate  that  for  every  answer,  there  is  another  question  remaining  to  intrigue  us  and  to  teach 
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Appendix 

Relationship  Closeness  Inventory 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  terms  of  your  current  closest  romantic  relationship 
partner. 

What  is  this  person's  age?  What  is  your  age?  

What  is  this  person's  sex?  What  is  your  sex?  

Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  relationship? 

married      engaged      living  together     dating  exclusively 

dating  this  individual  and  others 

How  long  have  you  known  this  person?  Please  indicate  the  number  of  years  and/or  months. 
years  months 

How  long  have  you  been  dating/living  with/married  to  this  person? years months 

Please  estimate  the  amount  of  time  you  typically  spend  alone  with  this  person  (referred  to  as  X, 
for  convenience)  during  the  day.  Please  make  these  estimates  by  breaking  the  day  into  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  but  interpret  these  time  periods  in  terms  of  your  own  typical  daily 
schedule.  Think  back  over  the  past  week  and  write  in  the  average  amount  of  time,  per  day,  that 
you  spent  alone  with  X,  with  no  one  else  around,  during  each  time  period. 

During  the  past  week,  what  is  the  average  amount  of  time,  per  day,  that  you  spent  alone  with  X 
in  the  morning?  hour(s)   minute(s) 

During  the  past  week,  what  is  the  average  amount  of  time,  per  day,  that  you  spent  alone  with  X 
in  the  afternoon?         hour(s)    minute(s) 

During  the  past  week,  what  is  the  average  amount  of  time,  per  day,  that  you  spent  alone  with  X 
in  the  evening?  hour(s)    minute(s) 

Compared  with  the  "normal"  amount  of  time  you  usually  spend  alone  with  X,  how  typical  was 
the  past  week?  typical    not  typical... .if  not,  why? 

The  following  is  a  list  of  different  activities  that  people  may  engage  in  over  the  course  of  a  week. 
For  each  of  the  activities  listed,  please  check  all  of  those  that  you  have  engaged  in  alone  with  X 
in  the  past  week.  Check  only  those  activities  that  were  done  alone  with  X,  and  not  done  with  X 
in  the  presence  of  others. 
In  the  past  week,  I  did  the  following  activities  alone  with  X:  (check  all  that  apply) 

did  laundry 

prepared  a  meal 

watched  TV 

went  to  an  auction/antique  show 

attended  a  non-class  lecture  or  presentation 
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went  to  a  restaurant 

went  to  a  grocery  store 

went  for  a  walk/drive 

discussed  things  of  a  personal  nature 

went  to  a  museuin/art  show 

planned  a  party/social  event 

attended  class 

went  on  a  trip  (e.g.,  vacation  or  weekend) 

cleaned  house/apartment 

went  to  church/religious  function 

did  homework/job-related  work 

engaged  in  sexual  relations 

discussed  things  of  a  non-personal  nature 

went  to  a  clothing  store 

talked  on  the  phone 

went  to  a  movie 

ate  a  meal 

participated  in  a  sporting  activity 

outdoor  recreation  (e.g.,  sailing) 

went  to  a  play 

went  to  a  bar 

visited  family 

visited  fHends 

went  to  a  department,  book,  hardware  store,  etc. 

played  cards/board  game 

attended  a  sporting  event 

exercised  (e.g.,  jogging,  aerobics) 

went  on  an  outing  (e.g.,  picnic,  beach,  zoo,  carnival) 

wilderness  activity  (e.g.,  hunting,  hiking,  fishing) 

went  to  a  concert 

went  dancing 

went  to  a  party 

played  music/sang 


The  following  questions  concern  the  amount  of  influence  X  has  on  your  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
behavior.  Using  the  7-point  scale  below,  please  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or 
disagree  by  writing  the  appropriate  number  in  the  space  corresponding  to  each  item. 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

I  strongly  I  strongly 

disagree  agree 

X  will  influence  my  future  financial  security 

X  does  not  influence  everyday  things  in  my  life 

X  influences  important  things  in  my  life 

X  influences  which  parties  and  other  social  events  I  attend 

X  influences  the  extent  to  which  I  accept  responsibilities  in  our  relationship 
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X  does  not  influence  how  much  time  I  spend  doing  household  work 

X  does  not  influence  how  I  choose  to  spend  my  money 

X  influences  the  way  I  feel  about  myself 

X  does  not  influence  my  moods 

X  influences  the  basic  values  that  I  hold 

X  does  not  influence  the  opinions  that  I  have  of  other  important  people  in  my  life 

X  does  not  influence  when  I  see,  and  the  amount  of  time  I  spend  with,  my  family 

X  influences  when  I  see,  and  the  amount  of  time  I  spend  with,  my  friends 

X  does  not  influence  which  of  my  friends  I  see 

X  does  not  influence  the  type  of  career  I  have 

X  influences  or  will  influence  how  much  time  I  devote  to  my  career 

X  does  not  influence  my  chances  of  getting  a  good  job  in  the  future 

X  influences  the  way  I  feel  about  the  future 

X  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  influence  how  I  act  in  various  situations 

X  influences  and  contributes  to  my  overall  happiness 

X  does  not  influence  my  present  financial  security 

X  influences  how  I  spend  my  free  time 

X  influences  when  I  see  X  and  the  amount  of  time  the  two  of  us  spend  together 

X  does  not  influence  how  I  dress 

X  influences  how  I  decorate  my  home  (e.g.,  dorm  room,  apartment,  house) 

X  does  not  influence  where  I  live 

X  influences  what  I  watch  on  TV 


Please  indicate  how  much  X  affects  your  future  plans  and  goals.  Using  the  7-point  scale  below, 
please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  your  future  plans  and  goals  are  affected  by  X  by  writing  the 
appropriate  number  in  the  space  corresponding  to  each  item.  If  an  area  does  not  apply  to  you 
(e.g.,  you  have  no  plans  or  goals  in  that  area),  write  a  1. 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

not  at  all  a  great  extent 

my  vacation  plans 

my  plans  to  have  children 

my  plans  to  make  major  investments  (house,  car,  etc.) 

my  plans  to  join  a  club,  social  organization,  church,  etc. 

my  school-related  or  career-related  plans 

my  plans  for  achieving  a  particular  financial  standard  of  living 


Attention  to  Alternatives  Index 

Please  consider  the  fi-equency  with  which  each  of  the  following  statements  applies  to  you.  Rate 
each  statement  using  the  following  scale. 

12  3  4  5 

never  seldom        occasionally        often  always 

I  am  distracted  by  other  people  that  I  find  attractive 

I  flirt  with  people  of  the  opposite  sex  without  mentioning  it  to  my  partner 
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I'm  very  aware  that  there  are  plenty  more  "fish  in  the  sea" 

I'm  interested  in  having  an  affair 

I  go  out  socially  with  opposite  sex  friends  without  telling  my  partner 

I  rarely  notice  other  good-looking  or  attractive  people 

Optimism  Scale 

In  responding  to  the  following  statements,  please  consider  whether  you  believe  the  stated  events 
are  more,  less  or  equally  likely  to  occur  in  your  relationship,  based  on  the  scale  below,  in 
comparison  to  the  typical  or  average  relationship.  Consider  a  relationship  of  approximately  the 
same  length  as  your  relationship  with  your  partner. 

123456789 
much  less  equally  likely  much  more 

likely 

likely 
Becoming  closer  to  my  partner  even  when  external  events  or  forces  conspire  to  tear  our 

relationship  apart. 

The  love  my  partner  and  I  share  continuing  to  grow. 

My  partner  and  I  becoming  happier  and  even  more  satisfied  with  our  relationship  than  we 

are  today. 

My  partner  and  I  discovering  areas  in  which  our  needs  conflict  in  a  serious  way. 

My  partner  or  I  being  attracted  enough  to  another  person  to  consider  leaving  our 

relationship. 
My  partner  and  I  growing  further  apart  as  the  negative  aspects  of  our  relationship  begin 

to  overwhelm  us. 
My  partner  and  I  always  enjoying  one  another's  company  no  matter  how  much  time  we 

spend  together. 

Our  relationship  leading  to  dissolution  or  divorce. 

My  partner  and  I  always  having  compatible  hopes  and  desires  for  our  relationship. 

My  partner  or  I  developing  desires  or  hopes  for  the  relationship  which  cannot  be 

safisfied. 

My  partner  and  I  turning  into  people  who  are  almost  strangers  to  one  another. 

My  partner  and  I  remaining  together  only  because  of  external  constraints  against  leaving, 

such  as  our  children's  presence  or  financial  obligations. 
My  partner  and  I  never  feeling  angry  or  fioistrated  enough  to  consider  leaving  our 

relationship. 

My  partner  and  I  always  being  able  to  share  our  innermost  feelings  with  one  another. 

My  partner  and  I  becoming  much  less  attuned  to  one  another's  needs. 

My  partner  and  I  always  making  the  time  to  spend  alone  together  no  matter  how  busy  we 

become  with  outside  activities. 

Inclusion  of  Other  in  the  Self  Scale 

The  following  circles  represent  the  degree  to  which  the  two  individuals  in  a  relationship  merge 
their  identities.  For  example,  as  your  partner  becomes  more  important  to  your  life,  you  spend 
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more  time  with  them,  and  may  define  yourself  to  a  greater  extent  through  your  relationship  with 
them.  Please  mark  the  number  that  goes  with  the  circle  pair  that  best  represents  the  extent  to 
which  you  have  merged  with  your  partner. 

12  3  4  5  6  7 


self 


other 


self 


other 


self                other 

[self    f            j  other  j 

CI 

[self                itherj 
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